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To College and University Officials 


For years the U. S. Office of Education has felt a need for a suitable medium of communication with American 
colleges and universities. To meet this need it is now establishing a new periodical, HIGHER EDUCATION, 
which this year will be published semimonthly except in July and August. 


During World War | the Office began the publication of a monthly periodical (10 issues a year) entitled 
SCHOOL LIFE. In March 1942 a new biweekly publication entitled EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, replacing 
SCHOOL LIFE, was begun “as a courier, a swift and dependable messenger in the far-reaching areas of serv- 
ice for American education." In addition to its services to other levels of education it included material of 
interest to higher education. 


The publication of a separate periodical devoted entirely to higher education will not only serve colleges and 
universities better than the more inclusive periodical, but it will conserve paper because the larger 32-page 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY will henceforth not include higher educational institutions on its free mailing 
lists. At the same time EDUCATION FOR VICTORY will now be in a position to deal more extensively than 


formerly with the general field of school administration and with secondary, vocational, and elementary education. 


The basic law creating the Federal office of education in 1867 intended that the new office should collect and 
diffuse such information as would aid the people of the Nation in establishing and maintaining efficient schools, 
colleges, and universities. Accordingly, the new periodical will include information concerning Federal activities 
related to higher education, reports of statistical and other studies of education made by staff members of the 
Office, and materials from the colleges and universities and from educational organizations and associations. 
Higher education officials are invited to use the columns of the publication to bring items of Nation-wide interest 
to the attention of persons and groups interested. 


The Division of Higher Education of the Office will be responsible for the new periodical. In this undertaking 


it will be assisted by representatives of other divisions. The publication will, therefore, represent all the higher 
education interests of the Office. 


HIGHER EDUCATION will be sent to college and university presidents, deans of most of the schools, chairmen 
of post-war planning committees, and a limited number of other officials, and to college and university libraries. 


Suggestions for the improvement of the service of the periodical will be welcome. 


Cordially yours, 


Qrkn Whe Wiadtleahen 


U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


NDA 
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The Relation of Reconversion Pricing to Higher Education 


By James E. Mendenhall * 


America’s 1,700 colleges and universities, 
their 134,000 staff members, and their more 
than 1,400,000 students,—all have a real stake 
in price stabilization during the period of recon- 
version from war to peacetime production. 

If prices skyrocket after this World War as 
they did between the Armistice of November 
1918 and the peak of inflation in 1920, institu- 
tions of higher education, their faculties, and 
their student bodies will find it increasingly dif_- 
cult ‘‘to make ends meet”’ and to provide or ob- 
tain the educational opportunities which are so 
much needed in the transition period. 


Prices Have Been Stabilized 


Immediately after World War I ended, it 
will be recalled, the Government lifted its lim- 
ited controls over prices. After March 1919, 
prices began to move upward more and more 
rapidly. At its high point in June 1920, for 
example, the cost of living was more than 
double what it was in July 1914 when the war 
began; more than 40 per cent of this increase 
occurred after the Armistice. The pinch of this 
inflation was keenly felt by school and college 
staff members, whose incomes on the whole had 
remained relatively fixed. 

In this war as in the last, prices began to rise 
sharply soon after the entry of the United States 
into the conflict. But this time, due to the com- 
bined efforts of the Government and the public, 
prices have been reasonably well stabilized. Be- 
tween August 1939 and October 1944, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
cost of living increased about 28 per cent. Al- 
though the cost of living rose nearly 18 per cent 
between August 1939 and May 1942 when gen- 
eral price control began, it went up about 8 per 
cent between May 1942 and May 1943, and 
only 2 per cent between May 1943 and October 
1944. This steady price level since May 1943 
has benefited all groups and particularly those 
whose incomes have risen very little or not 
at all. 


* Dr. Mendenhall is Principal Education Specialist, Educa- 
tional Services Branch, Office of Price Administration. He was 


formerly Educational Director of the Institute for Consumer 
Education, Stephens College. 


Teachers Seek Further Salary Adjustments 
And Continued Price Control 


While the retail prices of food, clothing, 
rentals, and other living necessities have been 
stabilized, college teachers have found that their 
salaries still lag behind their cost of living. Al. 
though recent figures on college salaries are not 
available, their rate of increase is believed to 
be comparable to that of public school salaries. 
According to the National Education Associa- 
tion, the average salary of public school teach- 
ers, supervisors, and principals has risen from 
$1,441 in 1939-40 to $1,625 in 1943-44, an 
increase of 12.8 per cent. 


age index of 100 in 1939-40 to 124 in 1943- 
44, a rise of 24 per cent. This is equivalent to 
a cut in the purchasing power of their salaries 
of about 9.5 per cent, slightly less than it was 
in the previous school year, 1942-43. 

Like other school people, college administra- 
tors and faculty members are working to obtain 
equitable upward adjustments in salaries to com- 
pensate for increased living costs. At the same 
time, they are very much concerned with the na- 
tion’s stabilization program—the program which 
will protect the buying power of their incomes 
both now and during the reconversion period. 
An important part of this program is price con- 
trol which of course is directed by the Office of 
Price Administration. At the present time, OPA 
has in effect price ceilings on some 8,000,000 
products and services, and on some 14,500,000 
rental units,—in fact on nearly everything col- 
lege and other American families buy, eat, 
wear, and use. 


Reconversion Pricing Aims Toward Economic 
Stability 


Looking toward the reconversion period, 
OPA has set pricing objectives which aim to 
prevent two possible dangers,—deflation and 


1 The total wartime increase in the cost of living of teachers like that of 
other gainfully-employed groups is not fully measured by the official B.L.S. 
index. This index, the Bureau of Labor Statistics notes, “indicates average 
changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services bought by 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities . . - 
The index does not show the full wartime effect on the cost of living of such 
factors as lowered quality, disappearance of low-priced goods and forced 
changes in housing and eating away from home. It does not measure 
changes in total living costs—that is, in the total amount families spend 
for living. Income taxes and bond subscriptions are not included.” 
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inflation. Within three months after the defeat 
of Germany, it is estimated, plants now produc- 
ing 40 per cent of our war goods, and more 
than 4,000,000 war workers will be available 
for the production of civilian goods. On the 
one hand, if reconversion does not occur as rap- 
idly as possible, the curtailment of war produc- 
tion and employment will be a serious deflation- 
ary threat. On the other hand, if the wartime 
savings of Americans estimated to total $100 
billion at the end of 1944 are used to bid for 
civilian goods, which are still relatively scarce, 
this pent-up demand will prove to be an infla- 
tionary force. 

During reconversion, OPA expects to con- 
tinue its present price regulations substantially 
in their present form, so long as there is danger 
of inflationary price increases. It also expects 
to establish price ceilings on consumer durable 
gods, out of production during the war, when 
these goods are manufactured again. In so far 
as possible, OPA will set these ceilings at the 
manufacturer’s own 1942 prices. These ceil- 
ings will require producers to absorb pait if not 
all of their increased costs of labor and mate- 
rials but will allow them to receive increases if 
their profits have fallen below the level of the 
1936-39 period. 

The over-all goal of OPA’s reconversion 
pricing policy is to encourage full production, 
full employment, high wage rates, low unit 
profits, reasonable total profits, high farm in- 
come, and a high and rising standard of living 
for the American people,—all of which are es- 
sential to a stable, prosperous national economy. 


Economie Stability Will Benefit Higher 
Education 


College people are particularly interested in 
how price changes during the reconversion pe- 
riod will affect their institutions and their per- 
sonal welfare. To appraise these effects, the 
budgets of colleges and universities in the school 
year 1941-42 are to the point. In that year, 
1,628 institutions of higher education reported 
total receipts of about $850,000,000 and total 
expenditures of about $788,000,000.” 

A price inflation would force these colleges 
to seek an immediate increase in their total in- 
come to keep up with their rising costs. If 
prices went up, say 25 per cent, together they 
would need some $200,000,000 more in receipts 
“to hold their own’ financially and education- 
ally. But this tremendous increase would be 
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very difficult if not impossible to obtain, as an 
examination of their main sources of revenue 
shows. 

In 1941-42, the largest single source of col- 
lege income was $201,000,000, from student 
fees. If college costs due to rising prices were 
to skyrocket, colleges would have to raise con- 
siderably their tuition and other fees. Although 
higher fees might produce more income for col- 
leges, they would also place an added burden 
upon students living on fixed personal incomes. 
Many of these students would be returning 
service men who are completing their higher 
education. 

From Federal, State, and local governments, 
colleges received about $25 2,000,000 in 1941— 
42. In a period of continuously rising prices, 
colleges would find it difficult to obtain addi- 
tional legislative appropriations in large enough 
amounts and soon enough to meet increased 
costs of instruction and general operation. From 
endowments which in 1941-42 amounted to 
$74,000,000, colleges could not expect increased 
revenue, for these endowments are mainly in- 
vested in fixed-income bearing properties. 

Upward spiralling prices would also have 
seriously adverse effects upon college expendi- 
tures. In 1941-42, colleges and universities 
had total educational and general expenditures 
of about $572,000,000. Of this, the most im- 
portant outlays were for resident instruction, 
$297,000,000; and for general administration 
and expense, $67,000,000. 

If colleges could not obtain additional in- 
come, they could not raise salaries to meet rising 
living costs. As a result, their staff members 
would find it much harder to balance their per- 
sonal and family budgets. This, in turn, might 
tend to undermine their physical well-being and 
their teaching efficiency, and even cause them 
to seek employment in higher-paying fields of 
endeavor,—all to the detriment of the colleges’ 
educational program. 

With rising prices, colleges would experience 
difficulties in plant operation and maintenance, 
for which they spent $73,000,000 in 1941-42. 
If prices got out of hand, these institutions 
would have to increase their outlays for neces- 
sary repair work and other services, for fuel, 
for replacement materials, and the like. This 
might have to be done at the expense of such 


2 Statistics of Higher Education, 1939-40 and 1941-42, Biennial Surveys 


of Education in the United States, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1944, pp. 21-32. 





important activities as instruction, research, 
libraries, and extension. 

Also hit hard by a general and continued rise 
in prices would be the plant expansion (capital 
outlay ) of institutions of higher education. Ris- 
ing prices would obviously reduce the purchas- 
ing power of expenditures for capital outlay 
whether these expenditures are at the present 
low level or at the much higher level anticipated 
during the reconversion period. 

Deflation or depression like inflation would 
seriously interfere with the successful operation 
of America’s colleges and universities. That is 
why they and their staff members recognize the 
importance and value of holding the national 


economy on a balanced keel. 


Wise Reconversion Pricing Will Aid Colleges 
To Launch Expanded Programs 


In the immediate postwar years, colleges ex- 
pect to have larger student attendance, and to 
offer these students better educational facilities. 
In their present plants, they expect to make re- 
placements and repairs, which they have had 
to forego because of wartime restrictions. They 
also expect to erect new buildings and to make 
other capital improvements, which were ‘“‘out 
for the duration.” 

To carry out these programs of maintenance 
and expansion, colleges will have to make exten- 
sive purchases. Furthermore, they will want to 
make these purchases at prices they can afford 
to pay,—for example, at or below the ceiling 
prices in effect at present or to be established 
also at reasonable levels. 

Such purchases will include a wide variety of 
new durable goods,—tractors and farm machin- 
ery, wood and metal-working machines and 
tools, typewriters and other business machines, 
laboratory tables and household electrical equip- 


ment, metal book shelves and filing cabinets, 
metal gym and outdoor equipment, to mention 
only a few. If prices are held stable on these 
durable goods, colleges can buy much of what 
they need with the funds available for these pur- 
poses. 

Of great importance, also, are the projected 
purchases of materials for new buildings,—in- 
dustrial, semi-manufactured, and manufactured 
products, from cement and structural steel to 
window casements and plumbing systems. If 
these materials are held under price control, 
colleges will be in a better financial position to 
go ahead with their building plans, just as soon 
as supplies are available. If these prices go 
sky-high, however, colleges will have to curtail 
their building programs or seek additional funds 
to meet increased costs. 


Colleges Can Help Lead The Way 


The foregoing clearly indicates that colleges 
and universities and their faculties have a real 
stake in price control in the period of reconver- 
sion from war to peacetime production. If the 
Government in cooperation with the American 
people succeeds in holding prices stable, institu- 
tions of higher education can go forward in 
their programs for the advancement of knowl- 
edge and of the general welfare. Colleges, fur- 





thermore, can assume leadership in helping de- | 


velop a better understanding of the goals and 
methods of reconversion pricing among the citi- 
zens whom their faculties serve—an understand- 
ing which is basic to a democratic solution of 
this vital problem.’ 


8 Further information on reconversion pricing appears in Our Pricing 
Objectives in the Reconversion Period and Study-Discussion Outline on 
Reconversion Pricing. Single copies of these publications are available free 
from the nearest OPA District Office, or from the Department of Informa- 
tion, Office of Price Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 





Scholarship Honors and the Science 
Talent Search 


A survey made recently of the winners and 
“honorable mentions” of the second Science 
Talent Search showed that these young people 
were granted substantial scholarship aid by col- 
leges and universities. Three hundred youth 
were on the list, which consisted of 40 finalists 
and 260 runners-up. This group had been sifted 
out of an initial group of some 15,000 high- 
school boys and girls. The 40 finalists were 
brought to Washington for final judgment 


where two grand prizes of $2,400 were 
awarded to a boy and a girl, and lesser amounts 
were given to others, a total of $11,000 
awarded by the Westinghouse Company. 

Practically every student in the group of 300 
received scholarship honors and financial aid 
from colleges and universities, in addition to 
the immediate honors and awards of the con- 
test itself. 
$500 each in scholarship grants, while students 
on the honorable mention list averaged $208 
apiece. The grants from colleges and universi- 
ties totalled $82,500. 


[4] 
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College Level War Training Completes Four Years 
| of Activity 


By William T. Clark* 


December 6, 1944, marked the fourth anni- 
versary of college level war training sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education in cooperation 
with participating colleges and universities. On 
that date, in 1940, the Engineering Defense 
Training course ‘Mechanics and Elementary 
Design of Aircraft Structures” was approved 
to be given at Cornell University. 

Thus, a full year before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, the U. S. Office of Education had 
launched the Engineering Defense Training 
program, in which engineering colleges con- 
ducted courses designed to provide engineers 
and engineering assistants for the soon-to-ex- 
pand defense production effort. When that first 
year’s program ended, in June of 1941, over 
120,000 persons had been enrolled ih some 
2,000 short engineering courses, offered by 143 
colleges and universities. So began a college 
training program of truly national proportions. 

The next year Congress authorized a more 
comprehensive program, under the name of 
Engineering, Science, and Management Defense 
Training in which nearly 450,000 men and 
women were enrolled in about 7,000 courses for 
instruction in engineering, chemistry, physics, 
and production supervision techniques. These 
are the fields in which the training has continued 
to date. 

‘Defense’ was changed to “‘war’’ in the title 
of the third program inaugurated July 1, 1942. 
Over 200 institutions participated during that 
fiscal year and the familiar initials ESMWT 


came into use. 


Principal Enrollment 
Requirements 


Funds were provided in Public Law 373, 78th 
Congress, Second Session, ‘‘For the cost of short 
courses of college grade to meet the shortage of 
engineers, chemists, physicists, and production 
supervisors in fields essential to the national 
defense,” during the current fiscal year. Under 
each of the authorizing Acts, and implementing 
Regulations, no discrimination has been per- 
mitted between applicants for training because 
of sex, race, or religion. The principal require- 
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ments for enrollment are: (1) high-school edu- 
cation or its equivalent; (2) employment in an 
activity essential to the war effort, or reasonable 
assurance of such employment; and (3) specific 
knowledge or experience demonstrating ability 
to profit from instruction of the kind and scope 
planned for the individual course in which en- 
rollment is sought. 

While ESMWT instruction is restricted by 
law to the four prescribed fields, courses lying 
within the imposed limits provide training in a 
great variety of subjects including electronics, 
highway and sanitary engineering, safety super- 
vision, time and motion study, industrial rela- 
tions, accounting, organic and inorganic chemis- 
try, plastics and synthetic rubber production and 
utilization, techniques of X-ray and magnaflux 
inspection, aircraft stress analysis, industrial 
accident prevention, and hundreds more, all 
established in response to demonstrated needs 
for specific training directed toward problems 
of war production. 

Although the instruction in these programs 
has been of college grade, it has not been in- 
tended as a substitute for regular courses which 
lead to college degrees. Hence ESMWT 
courses, except under special conditions which 
justify a waiver of the established policy, do not 
carry college credit. Those who complete the 
training successfully are given certificates which 
are widely accepted as indicative of proficiency 
in the specified technique, but no effort is made 
to provide the broad, underlying theory cus- 
tomarily included in credit courses leading to 
professional degrees. Also, unlike regular 
college curricula, ESMWT courses are not con- 
ducted for purposes of general social improve- 
ment, or to meet individual desires for knowl- 
edge, but to train men and women, in the 
shortest possible time, for specific war jobs in 
which their services are urgently needed. 

The largest proportion of those enrolled are 
already employed in war work and are seeking 
training which will increase their ability to fill 


* Mr. Clark, now with the War Manpower Commission, was 


formerly a member of the staf’ of Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training, U. S. Office of Education. 











more responsible and exacting jobs. Such per- 
sons are taught in part-time courses that meet 
at times and places most convenient for attend- 
ance during their off-duty hours. Some of the 
classes meet in the plants of employers, to 
obviate travel to and from them, and it is not 
unusual for classes to be scheduled in the very 
early morning hours for the benefit of swing- 
shift workers. 


A few full-time courses, meeting 40 or more 
hours a week are still operated for the instruc- 
tion of men and women preparing for initial, 
war-production employment. In recent months, 
however, the majority of those attending these 
courses have already been hired by war indus- 
tries, and are receiving pay for attending classes 
in preparation for their production duties. No 
Federal funds are available for the payment of 
such allowances. 


Colleges Reimbursed for 
Instruction Cost 


No tuition or other fees are charged those 
who take the courses, since the Federal Gov- 
ernment reimburses the colleges for the actual 
cost of the instruction, but the persons in train- 
ing must pay their own living expenses, and 
usually spend a few dollars for textbooks and 
minor supplies required for the work. 


The local offices of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and the college placement 
bureaus at the institutions offering the courses 
both work to obtain jobs for successful trainees 
who have taken pre-employment courses, but 
job-placement is becoming a rather unimportant 
activity in recent months, because so few unem- 
ployed persons are now enrolled. In any event, 
ESMWT does not assume responsibility for pro- 
viding employment and undertakes only to re- 
strict enrollment to those likely to fit into known 
shortage occupations to the benefit of war pro- 
duction. 

Regional differences in war-training needs 
and in available facilities to meet them dictate 
different programs of training in various locali- 
ties and at different times. Certain of the 
courses are offered repeatedly to meet continu- 
ing demands, while others are conducted only 
once, at the special request of an employer. It 
is well to realize, also, that the courses are 
offered at many locations other than the college 
campuses. During the last fiscal year, more 


than 1,000 towns and cities were served by local 
ESMWT programs under the supervision of the 
200-0dd participating schools. 


Since 1940 there have been amazing achieve- 
ments not only in the actual production of war 
materials but also in war training to facilitate 
such activities. In ESMWT and its precursors 
alone, more than 1,600,000 men and women 
have enrolled for college level courses. Of 
these about 1,200,000 were enrolled in engi- 
neering courses, 36,000 in courses in chemistry, 
30,000 in physics courses, and 348,000 in 
courses for training in production supervision. 


Through this training the participating col- 
leges and universities have helped the men and 
women enrolled to give invaluable assistance in 
the overburdened technical activities which have 
so magnificently met the call for weapons and 
supplies with which to wage war. If, as many 
believe, this wartime experiment in intensified 
college training should yield plus values in bet- 
ter understanding between colleges and the in- 
dustries they serve, and in more competent 
workers to meet the challenge for our country’s 
future, it is confidently believed that the splen- 
did cooperation between agencies of Govern- 
ment, industry, and higher education established 
to meet this emergency will be responsible for 
a large part of that extra measure of success. 





DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


An illustration of Federal surplus property 
of interest to colleges and universities is seen in 
certain materials soon to be made available. 
The Navy Department expects in the near fu- 
ture to dispose of a considerable quantity of 
electronic equipment which either (1) has be- 
come obsolete because of the development of 
new and more accurate devices, or (2) is no 
longer needed because the contracts have been 
cancelled for the ships in which it was to be in- 
stalled. 

As ships are decommissioned, it is expected 
that the Navy Department will dispose of more 
such equipment. The U. S. Office of Education 
has been requested to assist the Navy Depart- 
ment in determining how this equipment should 
be distributed and which institutions should re- 
ceive it. 
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This equipment is basically identical with the 


new equipment now in use. It is the opinion of 
the Navy Department that the equipment will 
be of maximum usefulness to the Nation if it is 
employed for instructional or research purposes. 
Consequently the Department plans to distrib- 
ute this equipment to schools and colleges which 
are in a position to make effective use of it for 
instruction and research. 


The equipment has been organized into three 
“kits’” composed of items which, based on ex- 
perience of the Navy Department in teaching 
its personnel in courses involving the use of elec- 
tronic equipment, have been found suitable for 
instructional use in different types of educa- 
tional programs. Kit number 1 has been de- 
signed for use in vocational and physics courses 
at the secondary school level; kit number 2 is 
for use in basic college-level courses in ultra 
high frequency techniques; and kit number 3, 
which is more complete, is suitable for more 
advanced instruction. 


The unit of distribution will be a complete kit 
with no functioning part omitted, although the 
expectation is that as the war progresses it may 
be advisable to substitute similar parts which 
become obsolete for those originally included 
in the kits of which the supply may become ex- 
hausted. Individual pieces of equipment will 
not be distributed at present, although provision 
will be made for replacement parts in the future. 
The freight and handling charges on the kit will 
be the only cost to the institution for this equip- 
ment, and no conditions of any kind will be 
attached by the Navy Department to the trans- 
fer of the equipment to the institution. Neither 
the number of kits that will be available nor 
the time at which they will be available is 
definitely known at present. 


Criteria To Be Used 


It has been decided tentatively that the Office 
of Education will use the following criteria 
upon which to base its recommendations to the 
Navy Department as to which institutions are 
to receive kit number 2 and kit number 3: 


(1) For the present those institutions will 
be recommended which have been accredited in 
Electrical Engineering by the Engineers’ Coun- 
cil for Professional Development. 

(2) Within the list of institutions so ac- 
credited, preference will be giver to those which 
were selected as qualified to participate in 
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the Ultra High Frequency program under 
ESMWT. 

(3) Within the list of institutions estab- 
lished by criterion number 2, first preference 
shall be given to those which have conducted a 
Navy V-12 program. 

(4) Within any of the above described 
groups first preference shall be given to those 
institutions which submit definite plans indicat- 
ing that the equipment if acquired will be used 
for instructional or research purposes, and 
which indicate that the institution has or can 
provide adequate staff and facilities to ensure 
that their program can be effectively carried 
out. 

(5) Within these lists, if choices have to 
be made, they will be made by lot. 





CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS * 


‘Postwar Planning in College and University 
Libraries” was the theme of the 31st Confer- 
ence of Eastern College Librarians, held re- 
cently at Columbia University and attended 
largely by librarians of higher educational in- 
stitutions in New England and the Middle At- 
lantic States. 


Papers, addresses, and discussion by college 
and university specialists presented the view- 
points of instructors, administrators and librar- 
ians on problems of general campus interest. 
Consideration was given to the possible effects 
of Army and Navy requirements on the teach- 
ing of the humanities and to instructional prob- 
lems in the re-education and rehabilitation of 
veterans. Current proposals and plans for the 
higher education of women were reviewed in 
the light of likely postwar needs. Finally, post- 
war plans of college and university libraries 
were summarized with special emphasis upon 
building requirements, personnel problems, and 
administrative procedures. 

Among the educational policies affecting the 
college library program, conferees recognized 
the basic character of junior college instruction 
and necessary limitations in the extent of sub- 
ject specialization on the senior college level. 
The distinctive objectives of women’s colleges 
were considered in detail. The implications of 


veterans’ reading habits and the retraining pro- 


* Reported by Dr. Willard O. Mishof, Senior Public Library 
Specialist and Acting Librarian, U. S. Office of Education, who 
attended the conference. 








gram' for both college instruction and library 
service were recognized. The relation of these 
factors to the scope of the book collection was 
noted. 

Speakers pointed to possible trends in college 
and university library administration directly af- 
fecting service to readers. Attempts are evident 
to increase the accessibility of books to faculty 
and students, both through open shelves and by 
the provision of ample seminar and study facili- 
ties adjacent to book stacks. Adequate controls 
at building exits were seen to protect the library 
against loss, and to permit, at the same time, 
freedom of access to materials within the 
building. 

Closer teaching relationships between instruc- 
tors, librarians and students were recommended 
by participants in the conference. The assist- 
ance of qualified subject specialists on the library 
staff in the college teaching program was sug- 
gested as one means to this end. Similar sub- 
ject specialization was pointed to as desirable 
for advanced reference and research librarian- 
ship, especially where reading rooms and book 
collections were organized for service by subject 
areas. Dual training in library science and a 
subject field was suggested for college and uni- 
versity librarianship. 





BIENNIAL STATISTICS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION NOW AVAILABLE 
Since 1918 the U. S. Office of Education has 


each two years published a biennial survey of 
education which contained a number of chapters 
of statistics, including statistics of higher educa- 
tion. The chapters have been published sepa- 
rately and distributed as they have been pre- 
pared. At a later date the chapters for the 
biennium were combined and published in one 
or two volumes. 

Because of the war, the biennial statistics of 
higher education for 1939-40 were delayed in 
printing until after data were available for 
1941-42. To conserve paper and printing 
funds, the data for the two years have been 
combined in Statistics of Higher Education, 
1939-40 and 1941-42. This bulletin consti- 
tutes Chapter IV, Volume II, Biennial Surveys 
of Education in the United States, 1938-40 and 
1940-42. There will be no separate publica- 
tion of higher education statistics for 1940-42. 

The war situation has made it necessary to 
reduce the data for the two periods to the print- 


ing space that would in normal times have been 
used for data for one year. Therefore, detail 
for each institution is included for 1939-40 
only, that being the U. S. Census year. State 
and National totals for various types of insti- 
tutions for both years are included in tables and 
are discussed in the text. 


Part I of the bulletin contains: (a) 32 pages 
of text and small tables, which analyze higher 
education in 1939—40 and 1941—42 and indicate 
long-term trends; (b) 17 State and National 
tables; and (c) 2 tables of detail by institution 
for 1939-40, covering faculty, students, grad- 
uates, and expenditures. Part II is devoted to 
schools of nursing, 1939-40, and Part III to 
land-grant colleges and universities for each of 
the four years from 1938-39 through 1941-42. 


The publication can be obtained free from 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C., as long as the free supply lasts, and there- 
after from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for 45 cents. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 











Engineering Curricula at Cornell Lengthened 


Cornell University has announced that begin- 
ning with the first academic year following the 
war all of its engineering curricula will be 5 
years in length. Chemical engineering at the 
University has been on a 5-year basis since 1938. 

For the bachelor’s degree in engineering, 180 
credit hours will be required, not less than 125 
of which will be given to scientific and technical 
courses, and not less than 36 to managerial and 
nontechnical courses. Opportunity will thus be 
afforded students to acquire a better knowledge 
of economics, English, history, philosophy, gov- 
ernment, sociology, and other liberal subjects. 

The new curriculum, in effect, will combine 
much of the content of the former courses in 
administrative engineering with those of the 
four major branches of engineering—chemical, 
civil, electrical, mechanical. It will provide a mini- 
mum of 20 per cent nontechnical studies. These 
will be arranged in sequential order throughout 
the 5 years, running parallel with the technical 
studies. 

Following a study which started in 1939, the 
engineering faculty was convinced that such a 
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program of training is necessary to the student 
who is intent upon fitting himself for leadership 
in the fields in which an engineer is called upon 
to serve. 


University of California’s Several Campuses 


Because the various parts and personnel of 
the University of California are often incor- 
rectly designated or identified, the institution 
has recently requested that the campus names 
be used in designating the various units. The 
University has 8 campuses: (1) the Berkeley 
campus; (2) the Los Angeles campus; (3) the 
San Francisco campus, including the Medical 
School, the College of Dentistry, the College of 
Pharmacy, and the Hastings College of Law; 
(4) the Davis campus, where the work is en- 
tirely within the College of Agriculture; (5) the 
Riverside campus, which contains the Citrus 
Experiment Station; (6) the La Jolla campus, 
which is the location of the Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography; (7) the Mt. Hamilton cam- 
pus, where the Lick Observatory is located; (8 ). 
the Santa Barbara College. The Extension 
Division of the University is statewide and is 
not to be identified with any particular campus, 
and a similar arrangement applies to the Engi- 
neering, Science, and Management War Train- 
ing, which is carried on throughout the State. 

An effort is being made to discourage the use 
of the term, “University of California at Los 
Angeles’’; the preferred usage is ‘the Los An- 
geles campus of the University of California.” 


Women Admitted to Harvard Medical School 


Women will be admitted to the Harvard 
Medical School for the first time in the history 
of the school in the fall class of 1945. This 
change in policy was approved recently by the 
board of overseers after a long period of con- 
sideration. It was recommended by a large 
majority of the medical faculty members in the 
spring of 1943 and by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in May 1944. 


Campaign for a New Medical Center 
at Wayne University 


A fund-raising campaign has been announced 
by Wayne University to obtain $50,000,000 for 
the Medical Science Center. Of this amount, 
$20,000,000 is for construction and equipment 
of buildings, and $30,000,000 is for the endow- 
ment of teaching and research. The goal of the 
first cycle is $10,000,000. Four buildings have 
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been projected for the initial program. The 
City Plan Commission has approved a 53-acre 
site for the Medical Science Center, and con- 
demnation proceedings for a part of the site 
have been started. 


Occupations of Recent Vassar Graduates 


Slightly more than half—s52 per cent—of the 
Vassar College students who were graduated 
this year have paid employment, and 17 per 
cent are preparing for future work by further 
study. The Vocational Bureau of the college, 
reporting on a study of 251 answers to 278 
questionnaires, states that of the graduates re- 
plying, 144 are employed in gainful occupations 
and 48 are carrying on advanced study. Most 
of the graduates covered by this report grad- 
uated in April 1944. A few, however, re- 
ceived their degrees in December 1943, and 
some in July 1944. 

Scientific work, in which 32 of the graduates 
are now employed, heads the occupational list. 
Government service, with 20, comes next. 
Eighteen members of the class are teaching, 7 
of them in nursery schools and 1 in a Japanese 
internment camp. Twenty others chose the 
armed services, 15 the WAVES and 5¢ the 
WAC. ‘Two graduates have entered Red Cross 
service, 4 are in social work, and 1 is employed 
in a hospital. Two are doing statistical work. 


Six report that they are employed in the literary 
field. 


Reorganization at Claremont 


A change of name and a reorganization of 
the graduate school in the Associated Colleges 
at Claremont, California, has been announced. 
This change is in line with the history of the 
Claremont Plan. 

The original institution in Claremont is Po- 
mona College, founded in 1887. This coedu- 
cational undergraduate college limits attendance 
to 750 students. The residence of students in 
college halls is emphasized. In 1925 Claremont 
Colleges was established upon a foundation of 
$1,000,000. It had authority to confer ad- 
vanced degrees, and it became a graduate insti- 
tution. Scripps College was incorporated in 
1926. It is a residential college for women 
with enrollment limited to 200. 

The three independent institutions taken to- 
gether are often known as the Associated Col- 
leges. Each college has its own board of trus- 
tees and its own faculty. Each maintains its 








own procedure and integrity. Each formulates 
and promotes its own program. The faculty in 
each college, however, offers certain work 
which may be elected by advanced students in 
the other two colleges, and the libraries, labora- 
tories, and studios of each institution are used 
by students from the associated institutions. 

The corporate title of ‘“Claremont Colleges”’ 
has now been changed to “Claremont College,” 
but its educational program will be conducted 
in the name of the “Claremont Graduate 
School.”” Under the new plan the presidents of 
Pomona College and of Scripps College, in ad- 
dition to their duties in their respective institu- 
tions, will serve alternately as head of the Clare- 
mont Graduate School, with the title of provost. 
The President of Pomona College, E. Wilson 
Lyon, has been appointed the first provost. He 
will direct the graduate program for 3 years. 
At the end of this term, he will be succeeded in 
rotation by President Frederick Hard of 
Scripps College. 

The plan of organization of the associated 
institutions is rather unusual in the United 
States. In addition to the academic stimulation 
from the grouping of the institutions in a single 
community, students and faculty have common 
library facilities, the advantages of major con- 
cert and lecture events, and a joint medical serv- 
ice and business administration. 


Briarcliff Quarterly Announced 


Briarcliff Junior College has announced the 
establishment of the Briarcliff Quarterly, an in- 
ternational review of literary and general intel- 
lectual interest, which is edited and managed 
by students. The magazine will publish fiction, 
articles, literary criticism, poetry, and book no- 
tices by new as well as established American 
writers, and it will present work by writers of 
other English-speaking nations and translations 
from the French, Spanish, and Portuguese. 





GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


From U. S. Office of Education 


V ocational-T echnical Training for Industrial 
Occupations. Report of the Consulting Com- 
mittee on Vocational-Technical Training Ap- 
pointed by the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. U. S. Office of Education Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 228. Washington, U. S. 


Government Printing Office, 1944. 
40 cents. Free copies available. 


397 Pp. 


Report of a committee appointed to advise 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education concern- 
ing vocational objectives, vocational outlets, and 
standards for a new era of vocational education 
of less than college grade. Deals with the 
characteristics of vocational-technical training, 
developments and trends affecting vocational- 
technical training, present programs and facili- 
ties for vocational-technical training, and plan- 
ning programs for vocational-technical training, 
and contains a series of recommendations. 


Statistics of Higher Education, 1939-40 and 
1941-42. By Henry G. Badger, Frederick J. 
Kelly, and Lloyd E. Blauch. Biennial Surveys 
of Education in the United States, 1938-40 and 
1940-42, Vol. II, Chapter IV. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 295 pp. 


A statement concerning this publication ap- | 


pears elsewhere in this issue. 


From Other Government Agencies 


U. S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of 
the Census. ‘State Distribution of Public Em- 
ployment in April 1944.” By Lillian Palenius 
and Gertrude Zettler. In Government Em- 
ployment, Vol. 5, No. 4, October 1944. Pro- 
cessed. 22 pp. 

Shows that of the 6 million employees on 
Government payrolls (Federal, State, and lo- 
cal) in the United States, 47 per cent were em- 
ployed by the Federal Government (exclusive 
of such employees off the continent), 32 per cent 
were on State and local nonschool payrolls, and 
21 per cent were school employees. Includes 
many data concerning school and other em- 
ployees. 


U. S. Department of State. Dumbarton 
Oaks Documents on International Organization. 
Washington, October 7, 1944. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 21 pp. (State Depart- 
ment Publication 2192, Conference Series 56.) 
5 cents. 


Among the documents are Statements by the 
President of the United States and by the Sec- 
retary of State, a Statement issued simultane- 
ously by the participating governments, and 
Proposals for the establishment of a general 
international organization. 


U. S. Office of Price Administration. 


partment of Information. 


De- 
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Branch. Group Services Bulletin, October 
1944. 12 pp. Illus. Free from Regional 


OPA offices and from the Group Services 
Branch, Washington, D. C. 


Prepared to give social, civic, labor and other 
groups cooperating in the war effort a clear 
statement on what the Rent Division of OPA 
has done to fulfill its responsibilities. Gives 
names and addresses of regional offices and lists 
States in each region. 


U. S. War Shipping Administration. U. S. 
Merchant Marine at War. By E. S. Land, 
Administrator. Washington, 1944. U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 34 pp. Illus. 10 
cents. Single copies free from the War Ship- 
ping Administration as long as supply lasts. 

Covers the operations of the Administration 
from its inception to December 31, 1943, in 
general, but more particularly in detail for the 
1943 calendar year and in some instances the 
early part of 1944. Many accomplishments 
withheld for the sake of National security. 


HOW TO OBTAIN GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, inclosing 
remittance (check or money order), to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 


i. G. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the 
agency issuing them. 





BOOKS 


Adjustments in Education to Meet Postwar 
Needs. Yearbook Number XXIX of the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, Clifford Woody, editor. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, The Ann Arbor Press, 1944. 94 pp. 

Symposium papers prepared for presentation 
and discussion at the St. Louis meeting, 1943, 
which was not held. The adjustments and 
adaptations in philosophy of education, history 
of education, educational sociology, educational 
psychology, training of guidance workers, and 
courses of school administration. 

In-Service Education of Teachers and Rural 
Community Building. By Meredith Whitla 
Darlington. Stillwater, Okla., School of Edu- 
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cation, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1944. 72 pp. Illus. 


Describes the in-service program organized 
and administered by the Oklahoma Mechanical 
and Agricultural College to provide functional 
training for rural teachers in terms of realistic 
problems in their own schools and communities. 


Monetary Plans for the United Nations. A 
Layman’s Guide to Proposals of the Bretton 
Woods Conference, by Mabel Newcomer. 
Washington 6, D. C., American Association of 
University Women (1634 I St., NW.), 1944. 
26 pp. 15 cents. 


Summarizes the work of the Bretton Woods 
Conference and presents a study guide includ- 
ing questions for discussion, readings, and pro- 
gram suggestions. 


Careers and Mineral Industries. State Col- 
lege, Pa., The Pennsylvania State College, 
School of Mineral Industries, 1944. 24 pp. 
Illus. (Circular 17) 


Provides fundamental information relative 
to careers in the mineral industries: Geology, 
mineralogy, geophysics, meteorology, geogra- 
phy, mineral economics, mining, mineral prepa- 
ration, petroleum and natural gas, fuel tech- 
nology, metallurgy, and ceramics. 


A Study of In-Service Education. Conducted 
and Reported by the Sub-Committee on In-Serv- 
ice Training of Teachers. n.p., North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, 
1944. 40 pp. 


Discusses the nature of good in-service edu- 
cation and supplies examples of the successful 
solution of school problems through cooperative 
planning and working together. 


The College and Teacher Education. By W. 
Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen 
E. Davis. Prepared for the Commission on 
Teacher Education. Washington, D. C., 


American Council on Education, 1944. 311 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reports the changes introduced in 20 institu- 
tions cooperating with the Commission on 
Teacher Education to improve the preparation 
of teachers and to assist them professionally; 
changes were concerned with administrative pro- 
cedure, curriculum content, and working rela- 
tions. Includes chapters on the cooperative 
study as a whole, implementing student person- 








nel programs, workihg on general education, 
emphasis on the major field, patterns of teacher 
education, essentials,of teacher education, col- 
leges and schools, tmtegration and group ap- 
proach, and reflections and conclusions. 


* * * 


RECENT THESES 


These theses dealing with the higher educa- 
tion of Negroes are on file in the Library of the 
U. S. Office of Education, where they are avail- 
able for interlibrary Joan. 


Changes in Business Attitudes and Activities 
of the Negro in the United States Since 1619, 
by I. C. Hypps. Doctor’s, 1943. New York 
University. 279 pp. ms. 


Attempts to discover relationships between 
the Negro’s educational level and business de- 
velopment, his civic condition and business prog- 
ress, his social status and ability to enter into 
the business world. 


The Public Relations Program of the Negro 
Land-Grant College. Determination of Factors 
and Trends in the Recent Development of the 
Public Relations Program of the Negro Lana- 
Grant Colleges, by R. R. Crossley. Doctor’s, 
1943. New York University. 208 pp. ms. 


Considers practices and policies involved in 
these programs. 

A Study of Certain Attitudes Toward the 
Education of Negroes Since 1865, by S. J. 
Wright. Doctor’s, 1943. New York Univer- 
sity. 189 pp. ms. 


Analyzes trends in the attitudes of Northern 
missionaries, philanthropists, scientists, South- 
ern whites, and of Negroes toward elementary 
and higher education of Negroes. 

A Study of the Present Status of Alumni Pro- 
grams in 36 Negro Colleges, by C. T. Lewis. 
Master’s, 1943. Hampton Institute. 61 pp. ms. 

Compares the alumni programs of Negro col- 
leges with those of white colleges. 

A Study of the Student Personnel Services of 
the Negro Land-Grant Colleges of the United 
States, by J. M. Drew. Doctor's, 1944. Har- 
vard University. 181 pp. ms. 

Discusses the induction of students, orienta- 
tion, counseling, student health service, extra- 
curricular activities, financial aids, placement 
and follow-up practices in 17 Negro land-grant 
colleges. 
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Announcements of Meetings 


AssocIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, Ho- 
tel Claridge, Atlantic City, New Jersey, January 
10-12, 1945. Among the topics to be discussed 
are: Compulsory Military Training; The Col- 
leges and the Returned Veterans; Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference; Education in the United Na- 
tions’ Organization; Women’s Colleges After 
the War; College Alumni and Citizenship; and 
Federal Aid to Higher Education. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, Feb- 
ruary 21-23, 1945. The meeting will stress the 
adjustments of junior college education to post- 
war conditions. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Febru- 
ary 22-24, 1945. The program will be organ- 
ized in cooperation with the Council on Cooper- 
ation in Teacher Education. Meetings of com- 
mittees of the Association—Executive, Stand- 
ards, and Accrediting—will be held on the 2 
days prior to the meeting of the Association. 
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